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any case in which credal restrictions, other than those to which the 
college officially stands committed, are publicly declared by responsi- 
ble persons to have been imposed. No college does well to live unto 
itself to such a degree that it fails to recognize that in all such issues 
the university teaching profession at large has a legitimate concern. 
And any college hazards its claim upon the confidence of the public 
and the friendly regard of the teaching profession by an appearance 
of unwillingness to make a full and frank statement of the facts in all 
matters of this sort. 

(signed) A. 0. Lovejoy, Chairman, 

Johns Hopkins University. 
J. B. Creighton, 

Cornell University. 
W. B. Hocking, 

Yale University. 
E. B. McGilvary, 

University of Wisconsin. 
W. T. Marvin, 

Rutgers College. 
G. H. Mead, 

University of Chicago. 
Howard C. Warren, 
Princeton University. 
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The Influence of Monarchs. Frederick Adams Woods. New York : 1913. 

Pp. 13+422. 

In "Heredity in Royalty," Dr. Woods measured the resemblance of 
related individuals in intellect and morals, and presented evidence to show 
that nearly all of this resemblance was referable to inborn nature. In the 
present volume he measures the relation between a monarch's ability and 
the progress during his reign of the people over whom he rules. The data 
considered reach down to the end of the eighteenth century. The ability 
of a monarch is defined as the general consensus of historians would define 
it; the progress of the people in question is a mixture composed, appar- 
ently, chiefly of material well-being, partly of safety and expansion as a 
nation, and, to a less degree, of individual liberty and gains in science, 
letters, and art. The comments of standard historians impartially col- 
lected serve to grade the two facts, in each case, as superior, medium, or 
inferior. A "raw" correlation of .6 is found between the ability of the 
monarch and the progress of his people. Dr. Woods shows that most of 
the factors producing unreliability in the original data act to make this 
" raw " correlation less than it would be were the data unexceptionable. 
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He does not regard certain contrary tendencies — to credit a monarch with 
ability when his realm progressed for whatever cause, and rate him unduly 
low when, by calamities, however caused, his rule suffered — as of great 
magnitude. In general, then, the rise and fall of national well-being on 
the material and political sides is due in large measure to heredity and 
variation acting on the gametes of royal families and the noble families 
who have usurped or been granted monarchical position. England seems 
to have emancipated herself from dependence on the quality of its kings 
by about 1600. 

As in the "Heredity in Eoyalty," Dr. Woods seems to assume that 
intellect, ability, kindness, and chastity are unit characters, segregating 
in the gametes. This is not necessary to his argument, and is in rather 
direct opposition to the general findings of individual psychology, and 
indeed, to some of Dr. Woods's own measurements. For example, if 
intellect and morality were unit-characters due to the presence or absence 
of a single determiner in the germs, a continuous gradation from very 
high degrees that are rare through mediocre degrees that are common to 
very low degrees that are rare, would not be the form of distribution for 
them. 

It should be noted further that Woods's measures of the condition of a 
country's inhabitants, since they are based on the judgments of historians, 
and since these in turn are probably often relative to a standard of what 
in general might be expected in that land and era, are not, and do not 
pretend to be, absolute measures of real advance from or retrogression 
toward some defined zero-point of well-being. 

Those students of history who are rebelling against being confined to 
history as a record to be enlarged and corrected, and who envy the student 
of the natural sciences, will find cause for hope in Dr. Woods's book and 
suggestions in his methods that are applicable to the investigation of 
many problems in the so-called " philosophy " of history. Woods is devoted 
to the cause of replacing individual impressions concerning causes and 
effects in human affairs by objective measurements of relations and more 
unbiased massing of evidence. The criticism that is likely to be made of 
such historiometric work is that it can not be done. The scientific retort 
to this criticism is to go ahead and try to do it; Dr. Woods so retorts in 
this volume, and, in my opinion, with success. 

E. L. Thorndike. 
Columbia University. 
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REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHrLOSOPHIE. August, 
1913. Vers I'unite (pp. 253-278) : D. Mercier. - The moral, as well as 
the speculative order, must be brought under the control of reason, so that 
the contents of human consciousness may be united in en integral syn- 
thesis. La demonstration metaphysique du libre arbitre (pp. 279-293) : 
P. de Munnynck. - In order to prove the existence of free will, we must 
not resort to the testimony of consciousness, as has been done too often 



